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HEBREW VERBS WITH A BILITERAL STEM. 

There are many Hebrew verbs in the forms of which 
three letters always, or at least very often, recur. It is 
natural that for these verbs triliteral stems have been 
adopted. There are, however, at least as many verbs in 
the forms of which only two letters recur. They are the 
so-called 'V TU ('1 and '>) and the D"6lED. The natural and 
consistent course certainly would be to adopt for these 
verbs a biliteral stem. Almost in all the centuries, in 
which Hebrew grammar was studied, we find side by side 
with scholars who held that all stems of verbs consisted 
of three letters, others who distinguished between triliteral 
and biliteral stems. 

What reasons had the former for deviating from the 
obviously natural course ? 

I think they may be found among the following : — 

1. Uniformity of all verbal-stems. 

It indeed sounds very simple when we can say all verbs 
have a stem of three letters. 

2. With the so-called CpIBS a dagesh is often found in 
the third stem-letter ; a strong indication that a letter has 
fallen out. 

3. With the so-called 'j? TO the 'l and ^ sometimes 
appear as consonants. From this it seems to follow that 
they formed originally part of the stem. 

Are any of these reasons sufficiently sound to justify a 
deviation from the natural course and a start upon another ? 

It is the object of the present article to examine this 
question — 

1. When we speak of the stem of a verb, we mean 
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the collection of letters which frequently occur in the 
different forms of the verb. Let us, however, not lose sight 
of the fact that the stem of a verb is only found after all 
its forms have been collated, and after it has become known 
which letters constantly recur, for the process of deter- 
mining the stem is analytic and not synthetic. The 
student, therefore, is naturally inclined to combine into 
one stem the letters which he finds recurring in verbal 
forms of the same meaning. 

Now, which is for him the more simple and easier 
system ? Shall he be told that every verb has a stem of 
three letters, adding the restricting clause : but in half the 
number of verbal-forms one stem-letter is almost always 
known by its absence : — or shall we not rather say to him 
the same stem-letters almost always recur in all verbal 
forms, but one half of these have two and the other half 
three stem-letters? It would seem that guided by the 
second of these two principles the student would discover 
more readily the stem of the various verbal forms. 

Perhaps it will be objected that, although in the case of 
the D^isa only two letters reappear, with the 'l? ^ru on the 
contrary the 1 and "• frequently show themselves. But how 
do they show themselves ? Not as letters of influence or of 
importance, not therefore as consonants but as vowels, and, 
as it is well known, when in Hebrew we speak of letters, 
we mean consonants. Of all the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet only the "n and Nn, the former two frequently, 
the latter two sometimes, serve as matres lectionis, and 
as such, exercise but little or no influence upon the pro- 
nunciation or meaning of the word. We may, therefore, 
for the present safely leave them out of consideration, 
taking letters in the sense of consonants. The '\ and \ 
however, in the 'V TO do not fulfil the requirements of 
consonants. How then can the student reasonably consider 
them as stem-letters? Would he, for instance, as to the 
form 3E i i\ which in the Pentateuch alone occurs seventeen 
times, or in case of WiJ, which occurs there four times, 
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have to admit a stem of four letters ? No doubt the op- 
ponents of biliteral stems will deny this inference, main- 
taining that in 3g^ and w<? -we have an ordinary cholem 
along with a 'l . If this be so, why then should a student be 
obliged to admit that the 'l has fallen out in forms such as 
tfcM, l&fcn, and l&to, which in the whole Pentateuch never 
occur with a '1 1 Is this anything else but arbitrary fancy 1 
Can the student in this manner ever obtain a sound notion 
concerning the formation of stems ? It would seem to me 
that the rule every verb has a triliteral stem is not so 
simple as it was supposed to be. 

a. The second argument for the theory that " all verbs 
have a triliteral stem " is the dagesh in the last stem-letter 
of the D^BS. This argument at first sight would appear 
conclusive, for, as the Hebrew student will notice in other 
instances, a letter which falls out is supplemented by 
a dagesh in the subsequent letter. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the present instance the letter supposed to have 
fallen out is often not supplemented by a dagesh, viz. when 
the last stem-letter stands at the end of a word, e.g. 
2b, IjiW, and when it is preceded by a K1B>, e. g. VlgM, icrn. 
It is true that in other cases also the omission of a letter 
is not indicated by a subsequent dagesh, as generally 
happens with the sibilants or dental letters when they 
have a m& and are followed by a guttural, e. g. itf'f ), WD? 
&c. This irregularity, however, as has already been re- 
marked by Juda Chayug, may be explained on euphonic 
grounds. Can this explanation be applied to other cases 1 
What would prevent us from writing *1? with dagesh in 
the *i just as in W, or 3b with dagesh in the 3 as in 3f?l, 
or ^19 with dagesh in 7 as in *J3"n } in order to indicate that 
a letter is wanting? What suitable explanation can we 
give the student for this omission of dagesh ? 

3. The third argument is that in the 'j? TO stems the 
'l and '* sometimes truly appear as consonants. It is but 
just that we should examine the cases in which this occurs. 
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It sometimes occurs with nouns derived from 'p Tti stems, 
e - S' n v?» j n> ^Tl ; aud in very few instances also with verbs, 
viz. D!i?, 3jn; perhaps also with "nn from "Wn (noun), nvj 
from TVn (noun), and V\f from J^S? (noun). 

Our answer to this argument is that the number of these 
words is too small to form a judgment as to their stem, 
and there is no objection to consider them as a derivation 
and expansion of an original biliteral stem, as we do in 
the case of BN$>, Ezek. xxxvi. 5 from BK>, Sfll» from ?J», 
2lT} (as noun an!) from y±, ND Isa. xviii. 2, 7 from U, 
DDK from DS. May we then, for such reasons, consider the 
existence of forms with '1 or '"' as consonants to be a suffi- 
ciently established principle for teaching that whenever 
'l and f<l act as "ifiD? ru they originally were consonants, 
and that they properly should stand where they are really 
never found ? 

The preceding arguments do not, therefore, seem to us 
sufficient for deviating from what is the natural way by 
admitting that all verbs have a triliteral stem. If, then, 
no better grounds are brought forward we shall be bound 
to reject this theory, the more so as a great many objec- 
tions may be urged against it. 

1. Let us in the first place consider the so-called 0^133, 
viz. the triliteral stems, in which the second and third 
stem-letter are the same. 

Almost eveiy letter of the alphabet can be the second 
stem-letter of the QvlM , and therefore can be found want- 
ing. Where in Hebrew grammar, we should like to ask, 
do we find other instances, besides the DvlEO, of the omis- 
sion, e.g. of 3, D, or p? The J and n, as is well known, 
may sometimes, as stem-letters, be found missing. The 
3 may, moreover, be found wanting where it does not belong 
to the stem, e.g. in 5>ysj. The n falls away in the fem. 
ending of nouns, so that n#K = JiBta, rntpg = JTiDg, and in 
the third pers. fem. of the iYn 'h TU, for the usual form iupg[ 
means the same as the rarer form nsop T }. Where, however, 
do we find the smallest indication that other letters of the 
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alphabet are left out? The very few instances of the b in 
nj£, of the '» in the '1 'a non, or of the K in in?, scarcely 
affect our argument. For the b could have borrowed 
this characteristic of the 3 with which it is sometimes inter- 
changed, as in nsipj = iisfb • with '< 'd non traces are to be 
found of other stems with 3 as first stem-letter ; whilst 
X is a letter which least of all fulfils the conditions of 
a consonant. Unanswerable, therefore, our question re- 
mains; what instances does grammar furnish that other 
letters besides ft and 3 may drop out? 

It may perhaps be objected that with the d^iaa two 
similar letters follow one another of which one may be 
easily missed because they have the same pronunciation. 
But does this not occur also with the b of bb'Q^, or with the 
3 of 13NS2>, where the omission would be all the more easy 
because three letters of the stem remain ? Forms, more- 
over, such as bbn, bbn, teab, wr*fc, "33nsd? show that the 
Hebrew writers were not shy to place two similar letters 
next to one another. In ^jan Ps. ix. 14 we even find three 
similar subsequent letters. 

The theory, moreover, of our opponents is not wholly 
free from inconsistency. Whilst they hold that in the 
conjugation of the D^IBD one of the two similar letters 
systematically falls out, they intentionally duplicate the 
last stem-letter in certain forms of the ']) TO. Can such 
contradiction escape the attention of the student ? 

%. When we admit that all verbal forms are made of 
triliteral stems, of which some lose the second stem-letter, 
the two remaining letters are not the two last stem-letters, 
but the first and third stem-letters. Yet it is remarkable 
that these two remaining letters almost always have the 
same vowels of the two last stem-letters of a triliteral verb, 
whilst the first of these two never has the vowel of the 
first stem-letter of a triliteral stem. Would not the more 
intelligible rule for the student to adopt be that these two 
stem-letters are the two last, i. e. the two only letters of 
the stem ? 
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3. Not unfrequently we find with the stems, concerning 
which the present difference of opinion exists, duplication 
of two stem-letters. If we adopt biliteral stems, then the 
two last stem-letters, as also occurs with triliteral stems, 
i. e. in our theory all the stem-letters, are doubled. If, on 
the contrary, we proceed upon the other theory of a tri- 
literal stem, then we may, in the most favourable cases, 
consider the two first stem-letters as doubled. This, how- 
ever, in case of the triliteral stems only occurs with na% 
Ps. xlv. 3, and TW, Isa. xvii. 11, and as to the former 
place, according to Ibn Ezra, with a quite exceptional 
meaning. When, however, the duplication of the two 
stem-letters must be explained by considering, as in the 
case of the 'y TU, the first and third stem-letter doubled, 
the difficulty increases, because this is something unheard 
of with all triliteral stems. 

4. Bearing in mind that letters, therefore also stem- 
letters, are consonants, the question arises how can triliteral 
stems be formed of two letters and one vowell In order 
to avoid this difficulty the 'y TIJ, as their name shows, have 
been classified amongst the DTU, and it is explained that 
the '1 and '» are imperceptibly quiescent. Yet in all other 
cases OTti are triliteral stems, of which a stem -letter 
sometimes quiesces, sometimes acts as consonant. We 
say W]5> K being a consonant, and N")i?, N being "i}?D3 ru. 
Can it also be said of the 'V TO that 'l and '» sometimes 
appear as consonants ? With the other DTU the quiescent 
letter may even be made a consonant by adding a suffix, 
e.g. ^N^i? from K"}i?. Is this conceivable with the ']? TO ? 

The f V TO, therefore, form quite a peculiar class of DTU, 
and grammarians would have done wisely if, by a different 
name or by some other means, they had indicated that the 
'V TO greatly differ from the ordinary dto. 

5. It not unfrequently happens with the 'V TO that the 
second so-called stem-letter does not appear, not even in 
the form of a vowel. It is true that this occurs now and 
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then also with the other DTO, e. g. T)X», Num. xi. 1 1, instead 
of TiNXO ; but these instances are very rare, whilst with the 
'y TO they are common and occur without any rule. I once 
heard an examiner — I think it was in reference to Ezek. 
vi. 9 or xx. 43, where Itt'pJ) and bflbj?M appear without '1 — 
who was very conservative on this question, say " that in 
the 'y TO the '1 or / ' 1 may, according to preference, be written 
or omitted." If this be so, what idea shall we form of 
stem-letters which for no cause and without any indication 
may be omitted 1 With equal right it could be said that 
the second stem-letter is an N which for certain reasons 
need not appear. 

No parallel case of course can be made out of the omission 
of '1 or 'i in 'n 'h TO and of '* in "i 'a TO, because with them it 
occurs according to fixed rules which grammar teaches us. 
With the 'v TO , however, no rule is given, but the f \ and ^ 
are quite arbitrarily either left out or written. 

6. With the solution that the '1 and ''• in the 'y TO may 
be mentally supplied whenever they are missing (something 
like nba "WW ro of which certain grammarians make men- 
tion) we could reconcile ourselves, if the first stem-letter 
always had a vowel, after which 'l and ' , are used to be 
"VIM ro. Frequently, however, the vowel of the first stem- 
letter is a Tsere after which the \ or a Kamets after which 
both 'l and "> as "^D- n - are impossible, because grammar 
tells us that after these vowels 'l and ' , are never TRW ro 
but always nto? ro. 

We are aware of the view, prevalent in the present cen- 
tury, that the '1 and ^ of the 'y TO originally were con- 
sonants, and that e. g. OjJ is derived from DliJ, no from . . . ? 
&c. A contraction, therefore, would have to explain the 
omission of 'l in cases where the '1 never appears as a con- 
sonant, although such a contraction is not found in those 
cases where the '1 being a consonant appears as second stem- 
letter. In 1 Sam. xx. 30, e. g. nyo is not contracted into 
niyj or nyj; in n$t?, Eccl. i. 15, the '1 remains, although it 
might so easily have been absorbed by Kibbuts. Is not 
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such teaching liable to cause confusion, especially in the 
mind of a student? 

All confusion, however, may be avoided by adopting the 
following rule, that 'l and '' are stem-letters whenever they 
act as consonants, and that whenever they do not appear as 
consonants they are not stem-letters but simply "ifiW TO 
(viz. '1 after Cholera or Shuruk, and '' after Tsere or Chirik) 
which sometimes is written, sometimes omitted, as in all 
other Hebrew words. 

Before concluding our inquiry as to the advisability of 
admitting besides the frnliteral stems also biliteral stems, 
a few words ought to be added concerning the dagesh 
which often appears in the second stem-letter of the so- 
called D s ha3. Supposing that the Q^SO have but a biliteral 
stem, the question arises, what reason was there for placing 
a dagesh in the second stem-letter ? 

This question furnishes us with the opportunity for treat- 
ing of the use of the dagesh at greater length than the 
scope of this article at first would seem to require. An 
exhaustive discussion on the dagesh cannot of course be 
given here. This would require a separate article and 
a special study. Yet the answer to the question raised 
requires that we should give at least some of the rules by 
which the use of the dagesh is governed. 

This is not the only instance where it is difficult to give 
a good reason for the placing of the dagesh. The distinc- 
tion of a twofold dagesh (lene and forte) indeed falls very 
short from being a satisfactory principle of grammar. 
It seems to lead to a great many difficulties and contradic- 
tions, which a teacher whose time is taken up by various 
other subjects besides Hebrew grammar, cannot have time 
to answer or explain. The consequence is that perhaps in 
forty out of a hundred cases the student cannot account 
for the dagesh being placed or omitted. Shall this state 
of things be allowed to continue 1 

According to the authority of more ancient grammarians 
a far greater use is made of the dagesh in ancient correct 
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'MSS. than we would expect and than we have in our 
printed editions ; e. g. in the » of 'flNXis Esther viii. 5 ; in 
the b of D.?V! Deut. xxviii. 61. We receive from this the 
impression, as many scholars have observed, that the EOT 
was frequently placed by the scribes to draw the attention 
of the reader to one or other point, with the object of 
securing the right pronunciation of the words. In the » of 
iriKSS, for instance, to prevent this D from being absorbed 
by the preceding D of 0X1 ; in the b of D.?y? to fix attention 
on the TO K1B> under J?, where a Chatuf Pathach might have 
stood, as in Judges xvi. 3. For the same reason, for instance, 
we have a Wl in b of y after n'e^Pi Exod. xx. 21, 22, that 
we should not, when reading quickly, pronounce v Vpgfl. 
When, moreover, we take into consideration that a very 
great part of the MSS. of the Bible came from countries 
where the pronunciation of the vowels is that of the D^llBD, 
we can understand that we frequently find a dagesh in 
letters following a short vowel. In their pronunciation but 
little difference can be noticed between Kamets and Pathach, 
between Tsere and Segol, between Cholam and Kamets 
Chatuf, like with us between Shuruk and Kibbuts. If, 
therefore, it happens that the letter following a short vowel 
is nx"p TO, the shortness of the vowel is sufficiently percep- 
tible ; but if this letter itself has a vowel, the dagesh indi- 
cates that the preceding vowel is short, and ought not to 
be pronounced as long. 

Adding to this function of the dagesh that of the dagesh 
lene in the letters nB3*H3 and that of the dagesh forte when 
a letter is missing, the following rules for the use of dagesh 
could be laid down : — 

1. The usual reasons for placing dagesh in the letters 
nEDin. 

2. To place a dagesh where a preceding letter has 
fallen away. This dagesh may retain its name of dagesh 
forte because it makes the missing letter assimilate, and 
hence doubles the pronunciation of the letter having dagesh. 
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3. To place a dagesh in a letter following a short vowel, 
when such a letter itself has a vowel. This dagesh we 
should name ruop nyun "ins* Wil. 

"With these rules we can go a long way towards explain- 
ing the use of dagesh. They explain the dagesh in almost 
all instances in which dagesh occurs in our common printed 
editions. The difficulties, therefore, of the student would 
on this question be reduced to a minimum. As regards 
students who have opportunity of consulting correct MSS. 
they may be told that the dagesh fulfils other functions, 
as the so-called metheg or ga'ya and the pesik serve for 
more purposes than can be stated in a concise grammar. 

Returning to the dagesh, which is frequently found in 
the second stem-letter of biliteral stems, even after a long 
vowel, this may be explained by the expediency of drawing 
attention to the maintenance of the stem-vowel. Whilst 
with the triliteral stems the afformatives *-_ n__ and ? 
generally cause the preceding vowel to be changed into 
a half- vowel, they cannot exercise this influence with the 
biliteral stems, because with them the preceding vowel 
is the only stem-vowel, of which it would not be advisable 
to deprive the stem. The dagesh having been thus ac- 
counted for, no reason remains why with the Dviaa we 
should continue to think of triliteral stems, and con- 
sequently because of the arguments already stated, it 
would appear more expedient to teach our future students 
that the verbal stems are divided into biliteral and 
triliteral classes. 

J. D. Wijnkoop 1 . 

1 Translated from the Dutch, by the Rev. Dr. C. van den Biesen. 



